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JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH 
By G. L. Kittredge 

JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, son of James and Cathe- 
rine (Greenough) Greenough, was born at Portland, Maine, 
May 4, 1833, and died at Cambridge, October 11, 1901. After 
studying at the Boston Latin School and with a private tutor, he entered 
Harvard College in 1852, and graduated in due course with the Class 
of 1856. The estimate which his fellow students put upon his literary 
ability is shown by their electing him to the position of Class Orator. 

Mr. Greenough had at first no thought of an academic career. He 
entered the Law School in the fall of 1856, remained there one term, 
and removed to Marshall, Mich., where he continued his studies in the 
office of Messrs. Brown & Van Arman. He was admitted to the Michi- 
gan bar, and practiced law in that State until 1865, when, on his return 
from a visit to Europe, he was unexpectedly offered a Latin Tutorship 
in his own college. The invitation was not unwelcome ; for, although 
Mr. Greenough found much that was agreeable in his Western surround- 
ings, his interest in classical study had always been keen, and the duties 
of a college teacher seemed likely to be congenial. He accepted the 
appointment and began, in September of that year, the long and fruitful 
term of academic service which closed with his resignation, on account 
of failing health, August 31, 190 1. In 1873 he became Assistant Pro- 
fessor, and in 1883 Professor of Latin, a position which he held for 
nearly twenty years. 

The moment at which Mr. Greenough began his career as a teacher 
of the classics was marked by great activity in the field of Comparative 
Philology. The second edition of Bopp's Comparative Grammar had 
appeared in 1857-61, and Schleicher's famous Compendium in 1862. 
Mr. Greenough turned with avidity to these studies, and soon made 
himself acquainted with Sanskrit, a language which was then teri'a 
incognita to most Latin scholars. His interest in syntactical questions 
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was stimulated by the Greek Moods and Tenses of Professor Goodwin, 
first published in i860. He observed that the Latin moods had never 
been so treated as to satisfy the requirements of a sound view of linguis- 
tic development. It was still customary, for example, to regard the 
subjunctive as a mood invented to express some vague mental concep- 
tion ; the Latin conditional sentences had never been accurately classi- 
fied, and, in general, the principles of historical syntax had not been 
applied with any steadiness to the elucidation of Latin phraseology. 
Mr. Greenough attacked these problems with characteristic ardor and 
independence of judgment, and in 1870 the first fruits of his 
investigations were put forth in a pamphlet entitled Analysis of the 
Latin Subjunctive. 

This little monograph is sufficiently remarkable in itself, but when we 
consider the circumstances of its production, it must be described as a 
truly wonderful performance. The author had received excellent in- 
struction at college, — the names of his teachers, Felton, Child, and Lane, 
need only be mentioned to indicate how good his training must have been, 
— but it was of course such instruction as befits an undergraduate. He 
had taken no "graduate course," and his application to the subject of 
comparative grammar had coincided with engrossing duties as a college 
tutor. Yet in the first five years of his career as a scholar he had 
brought himself, by his own efforts, to a position in which he could 
substantially advance science in his chosen field. The Analysis of 
the Latin Subjunctive has long been out of print, and few scholars of the 
younger generation have ever seen it. Those who examine it are sur- 
prised to find therein, stated for the first time, a number of important 
principles which they learned at school, and which they have unques- 
tioningly accepted as matters of immemorial knowledge. Nor is that 
all. The method which Mr. Greenough outlined in his pamphlet antici- 
pated that followed by Delbrlick in his Conjunctiv und Optativ? — a 
work which appeared in the following year, and which is recognized as 
effecting a kind of revolution in syntactical study. It is noteworthy 
that two scholars, working in complete independence, should have 
thought out substantially the same method and should have arrived at 



1 Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechischen. 
Halle, 1871. 
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results so nearly identical in certain essentials of doctrine. 1 Not less 
remarkable is the subsequent history of the two works. Delbriick's 
Conjunctly und Optativ has become a grammatical classic, and is con- 
tinually referred to as the starting-point of an important branch of 
linguistic science. Mr. Greenough' s less elaborate but equally original 
monograph, being privately printed and never widely circulated, attracted 
little attention outside of a small circle of American scholars. Yet it 
would be a mistake to infer that the Analysis of the Latin Subjunctive 
failed of its influence on syntactical study. On the contrary, it had an 
almost immediate effect, which has grown and ramified till it is no 
longer possible to trace it. This comes from the fact that the method 
and the results of the Analysis were applied in the preparation of a 
school-book which appeared in 1872 under the title A Latin Grammar 
for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative Grammar, by Joseph 
H.Allen and James B. Greenough (Boston: Ginn Brothers). Allen 
and Greenough' s Grammar has, in successive editions, been extensively 
used ever since in American schools and colleges, and is familiar to all 
American scholars and to many of their European colleagues. Its 
doctrines have therefore had the widest circulation, and some of its 
most original ideas long ago became common intellectual property. It 
would be hard to overestimate the effect which this book has had on the 
special studies of American syntacticians, and it is not unlikely that 
many of these are quite unaware of the actual source of some of their 
most familiar doctrines. 

A passage from the Preface to the first edition of the Grammar will 
make clear the close connection between this text-book and the mono- 
graph of 1870 : "In the Syntax, our design has been to leave no prin- 
ciple untouched which a student needs during his school and college 
course. We have attempted to show, as far as possible, the reason and 
origin of constructions, for which purpose notes have been inserted 
where it seemed desirable. Many things in the treatment of the Sub- 
junctive, of the Protasis and Apodosis (in which we have followed Pro- 
fessor Goodwin's analysis), of Temporal particles, of the Infinitive and 
Participles, and much of the matter of the notes, appear for the first 



1 See Hale, The Cum- Constructions, pp. 248, 249; Morris, On Principles and 
Methods in Latin Syntax, p. 14. 
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time in a school-book, and are the results of the authors' own investiga- 
tions in Comparative Grammar." 

We must return, for a moment, to the Analysis, The enunciation of 
the main principles of Comparative Syntax is sufficiently remarkable to 
be quoted at some length : 

" It is generally acknowledged that no satisfactory analysis of the Latin 
Subjunctive has yet been made, notwithstanding the great advance within 
the last few years of grammatical science in other directions. In fact, 
the Latin Grammar is much less rationally set forth than even the Greek. 
One cause of this is undoubtedly found in the difficulties attending the 
analysis of the forms of the modal system in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, upon which any sound philosophy of the moods must finally 
rest, and this cause will probably disappear in the continued advance of 
grammatical science. There is, however, another cause which has 
also, I think, impeded the analysis of the forms themselves ; which is, 
that, in the rational or logical analysis of the uses of the moods, a wrong 
method has been pursued from the beginning. 

" The attempt has been made to find in all the uses of the moods as 
they finally became developed in the flourishing period of the languages, 
and that too with each language separately, some underlying principle 
common to all the uses ; an attempt which, as it seems to me, has been 
and must in the nature of things be futile. Sufficient allowance has not 
been made even by the comparative grammarians for the growth or de- 
velopment of constructions. It is obvious that in the meanings of words 
and the uses of constructions, changes take place in course of time by 
which the original idea is entirely obscured. Now in the modal systems, 
however logically they may be used in any one language, it seems im- 
possible to find in all the usages even of a single language any general 
principle which applies to them all. Nor is it at all probable, a priori, 
that a mood should be invented to express any general idea, such as 
a ' subjective conception/ ' something contingent or hypothetical, ' or * a 
possibility/ or * an idea less definite than the Indicative.' In fact, it is 
almost inconceivable that a mood, as such, in the modern sense of that 
term should be invented at all. Wants of expression do not present 
themselves in this abstract, indefinite manner ; and it is the want, in 
this as in other cases, that suggests the supply. Forms do not grow 
with the consciousness of those who use them. A special modification 
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of the thought is wanted in a particular case, and a combination of 
words is made, empirically as it were, to express it. This form by 
usage becomes the idiom of the language, and having once been used 
is extended by analogy to other modes of thought in various directions, 
which may, in course of time, diverge widely from each other, though 
originally radiating from a common centre." 

This brief creed, it will be noticed, contains the root of the whole 
matter. It will be recognized as the principle which has in the main 
regulated syntactic investigation for the past thirty years, and which has 
been more than once put forth as a novelty by some fresh discoverer. 

Applying this principle to his special subject, Mr. Greenough decides 
that " the only meaning that seems to be common to all the uses of 
the Subjunctive is that of futurity." He supports his position by con- 
siderations of form and by comparison with Greek, Gothic, and Old 
Persian. He then inquires " how this idea of a Future applies to the 
different constructions of the Latin Subjunctive." 

Beginning with an analysis of Conditional Sentences, Mr. Greenough 
lays stress on the use of the Present Subjunctive in the protasis and 
apodosis of "less vivid" future conditions, and of the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (parallel to the Future Perfect Indicative) in certain cases of pro- 
tasis. With great subtlety he distinguishes those peculiar cases in which 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect are used when a future condition is trans- 
ferred to past time without an implication of falsity or unreality (as in 
the well-known Caesar qui cogere posset, si peteret of Horace, Sat i, 
3, 4). He also explains the "contrary to fact" use of the Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive as due to the transference of a future condi- 
tion to past time with the implication that " the time for the happening 
of the condition has, at the time of the writer, already passed, ... so 
that if the condition remains such, it is seen to be a mere supposition 
contrary to the fact." The extension of this theory to general conditions 
with the Present Subjunctive in protasis is skilfully made : " This con- 
struction of the general condition transferred to absolute past time gives 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in general conditions, com- 
monly called the Subjunctive of repeated action." The conditional 
relatives and the particles of comparison are then briefly discussed. 

The explanation of Consecutive Clauses as of future origin is extremely 
ingenious. Mr. Greenough seeks the origin of this construction in the 
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relative clause used to define the " character or qualities " of the ante- 
cedent (the Subjunctive of Characteristic), which he takes to indicate 
(at first) that the antecedent is described as one who " would do " so 
and so "in any case if it arose." After the idiom is established, the 
demonstrative in the main clause disappears, and thus in time a pure 
Clause of Result arises. Of these Clauses of Characteristic the ^/-causal 
(or concessive) construction and the use of qui in restrictive clauses are 
a mere variety or development. 

It is impossible in this sketch to follow the treatise through all its 
ramifications, but attention must be called to Mr. Greenough's explana- 
tion of the subjunctive with narrative cum, a construction which is still 
regarded as one of the toughest problems of historical syntax. This 
explanation he makes a corollary to Hoffmann's doctrine of absolute 
and relative time, but it is, in fact, entirely independent of that doctrine, 
as the following sentences show : 

" If the Subjunctive does not express time as definite, as a particular 
point in the present, past, or future, but as a limitation of the main 
clause, then it must describe time by its qualities, or properties, or 
character, and the relative particles of time are precisely parallel with 
other relatives, so that there is the same difference between Cum depul- 
sus est, and Cum depulsus esset, that there is between is qui depulsus est, 
and is qui depulsus esset What this difference is, we have already seen. 
The first points to a definite individual who as a fact was expelled, the 
other for some purpose or other expresses the fact as a property or 
quality of the antecedent. One is the man who was expelled, the 
other a man who was expelled. 

" Precisely also as the quality expressed by other relative clauses may 
be used for various purposes, so in temporal clauses the quality of the 
time may appear to be consonant with the action of the main clause, 
and so cum may pass over into ' while ' or ' since,' and dum, dummodo 
into ' provided ' ; or the quality may be at variance with the main action, 
and cum passes into 'although.' " 

We have here a luminous statement of that doctrine of cum which was 
afterwards adopted by Professor Hale, who developed and elaborated it 
in his well-known treatise on the Cum- Constructions, Part II (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1 889) . Its complete independence of Hoffmann's theories comes 
out clearly in this monograph, the First Part of which (published in 
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1887) demolishes the structure of Hoffmann, while the Second Part up- 
holds the theories set forth in the Analysis of 1870. In fact, Mr. 
Greenough himself, in the 1888 edition of his Grammar, abandoned 
the terminology of Hoffmann, restating his own explanation of cum tem- 
poral without using the terms absolute and relative time. It should be 
added that Professor Hale carefully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Mr. Greenough, referring both to the Analysis and to the 1884 edition 
of the Latin Grammar, so that he is not responsible for the misnomer 
under which the Greenough doctrine of the ^/^-constructions is most 
commonly known among foreign scholars. Nor is the value of Professor 
Hale's contributions to the subject in any way lessened by the facts to 
which his acknowledgment gives expression. 

Delbrtick's Conjunctiv und Optativ appeared, as we have seen, in 
187 1, the year after the publication of Mr. Greenough's Analysis, 
and was of course quite independent of that work. Mr. Greenough 
immediately greeted the German book in a special article which appeared 
in the North American Review for October, 1871. 1 His criticism is 
searching, but highly appreciative. In particular, he declines to accept 
Delbrtick's will and wish as the distinction between the Subjunctive and 
the Optative. " It is a just criticism," he remarks, " to ask, How came 
the moods to develop in a steady stream, and always in one direction, 
up to the point of will (i. e. command) and wish? Why did they only 
then begin to divide in various directions and weaken again to the almost 
pure futures they are in later times in many of their uses? It seems 
much more natural that the development should have left in the lan- 
guages traces of the different stages through which it has passed." This 
is a criticism which has never been answered, and which is, indeed, un- 
answerable. Delbriick, as is well known, still maintains his will and 
wish theory, though with important modifications. 2 He was, however, 
impressed by Mr. Gre enough's criticism, as appears by the following 
interesting letter, which he sent to the latter in December, 1871, after 
receiving from Curtius a copy of the review just mentioned : 



1 Vol. CXIII, pp. 415-27. 

2 Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen, IV, 
Syntax, 11, 374 (1897). 
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Jena, 12. Dec. 
Sehr verehrter Herr ! 

Curtius Schick te mir in diesen Tagen das Heft der North American 
Review, welches eine Recension meiner Schrift iiber Conj. und Opt. 
enthalt. Da ich vermuthe, dass Sie der Verfasser derselben sind, so 
erlaube ich mir, Ihnen meinen Dank fiir Ihr freundliches Urtheil und 
fur Ihre Einwiirfe auszusprechen, die mir viel zu denken gegeben haben. 
Ich mochte gern iiber einige derselben in Verhandlung mit Ihnen tre- 
ten, und muss nur um Entschuldigung bitten, dass ich mich dabei nicht 
Ihrer Muttersprache bedienen kann, die ich zwar lese aber sehr schlecht 
schreibe. 

Sie sind der Meinung properly the two (namlich methods) ought to 
go hand in hand and no results ought to be considered satisfactory that 
are not arrived at independently through both. (Seite 416) Darin 
haben Sie ganz gewiss recht, und ich kann nur erwiedern, dass ich 
meine Resultate auch nicht fiir satisfactory halte, ich bin mir bewusst, 
dass zwischen den absoluten Grundbegriffen und den von mir aufge- 
stellten relativen eine Kluft vorhanden ist, die ich nicht ausfiillen kann. 
Zwar bei dem Conjunctiv ginge es allenfalls an, und es erscheint mir 
jetzt auch natiirlicher, den futurischen Conj. als Rest aus alter Zeit auf- 
zusetzen, als wie ich es gethan habe, abgeblasst aus dem Begriff des 
Willens. Dagegen bei dem Optativ sehe ich keine Moglichkeit zu 
einem anderen Grundbegriff als den des Strebens und Wunschens zu 
gelangen. Ich kann mich nicht uberzeugen, dass Ihre Analyse des 
Optativs die richtige ist. Sie sagen adydm ist zusammengesetzt aus ad 
und der Verbalform yam. Diese letztere ist ein Conjunctiv mit secun- 
daren Endungen, und also der Optativ gleichsam eine zweite Auflage 
des Conj. Ich frage : Was giebt Ihnen das Recht, anzunehmen, dass 
der Conj. mit secundaren Endungen, den doch das griechische nicht 
kennt, in der Ursprache vorhanden war? Dieser Conj. soil dann, wenn 
ich Sie recht verstehe, den Sinn des Indicativs gehabt haben, was auch 
schwer glaublich ist, jedenfalls soil er eine connection with past 4 time 
gehabt haben. Ich frage : Warum zeigt dann der Optativ in einfachen 
unabhangigen Satzen weder im Sanskrit noch im Griechischen eine con- 
nection with past time? Die Beispiele die Sie auf Seite 426 anfiihren 
kann ich nicht anerkennen. In ihnen bringt der Gesammtsinn der 
Stelle den Begriff der Vergangenheit hinzu. Wird doch auch der Conj. 
ahnlich gebraucht, der doch auch nach Ihrer Ansicht nichts mit der 
Vergangenheit zu thun hat. (vgl. Conj. u. Opt. Seite 67) 

Das sind in der Kiirze die Hauptgriinde, die mich hindern Ihrer 
Ansicht zuzustimmen. Und da ich eine bessere nicht weiss, so sehe ich 
mich vorderhand gezwungen, bei meiner Auffassung des Optativs zu 
bleiben, so sehr ich auch fiihle dass sie nur annahernd richtig sein kann, 
und dass die letzten Rathsel von ihr nicht einmal gestreift werden. 
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Ich wiirde mich herzlich freuen, wenn wir uns iiber diesen wichtigen 
Punkt, und anderes was damit zusammenhangt, austauschen konnten. 
Vielleicht gelingt es uns doch, einander naher zu kommen. 

Zum Schluss erlauben Sie mir noch einen Punkt von allgemeinerem 
Interesse zu berlihren. Die amerikanischen Arbeiten kommen uns 
Deutschen nur zufallig einmal in die Hande. Es lage doch gewiss im 
beiderseitigen Vortheil, dies Verhaltniss zu andern. Ich schlage Ihnen 
vor, an den bei Ihnen erscheinenden Journalen jedes Heft, das fiir uns 
Interesse haben konnte, an das Literarische Centralblatt in Leipzig zu 
schicken, das dann entweder eine Anzeige oder eine Inhaltsangabe 
veranlasst. Ausserdem ware eine Uebersicht iiber das in Amerika auf 
dem Gebiete des Sanskrit oder der Sprachvergleichung iiberhaupt ge- 
leistete sehr willkommen. Sie konnte bei Kuhn oder in der Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft erscheinen. 

Ich glaube Sie wiirden sich ein grosses Verdienst erwerben, wenn 
Sie auf diese Fragen die Aufmerksamkeit Ihrer Fachgenossen lenken 
mochten. Sollte ich im Stande sein, Ihnen in irgend einer Weise niitz- 
lich zu sein, durch Anzeigen oder Vermittelung von solchen, so wiirde es 
mit dem grossten Vergniigen geschehen. 

Ihr ergebenster 

B Delbruck 

Mr. Greenough's review, it should be noticed, was the first important 
critique which the Conjunctiv und Optativ received, and there can be 
no doubt that Delbriick's admission (in 1879) 1 tnat tne original idea of 
both the Subjunctive and the Optative might after all be that of futurity 
rather than will was prompted by Mr. Greenough's arguments. 

So much space has been given to the Analysis of the Latin Subjunc- 
tive, not merely because of its historical importance and the influence 
which it has indirectly exercised, through the Grammar, on all subse- 
quent study of syntax, but also because its appearance indicates plainly 
the direction in which Mr. Greenough's mind was working and serves 
as a kind of index to his subsequent career. He never divorced 
scholarship, however esoteric, from the every-day business of the class 
room, and the presence of this ardent scholar, devoted to a kind of 
investigation in which he stood alone at the University, was soon felt in 
many ways. In 1872 he offered courses in Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, never before taught at Harvard. This instruction he con- 
tinued to give, along with his work as a teacher of Latin, until he was 



See Die Grundlagen der Griechischen Syntax, Halle, 1879, pp. 11 5-1 7. 
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relieved by the appointment of a Professor of Sanskrit in 1880. The 
service that he did to the University in calling attention to these studies, 
and in fostering them till time was ripe for establishing them permanently, 
is easily overlooked in the greater service which he rendered in his own 
department, but the historian of American learning will not fail to 
appreciate it. 

Two paths were now open to the investigator. He could write ad 
clerum, devoting himself to the composition of learned monographs, or 
he could embody in text-books the main results of his studies and dis- 
coveries, — for with Mr. Greenough, to study was always to discover 
something. He chose the latter path, — not deliberately, perhaps, but 
partly by accident, partly from his fondness for teaching, that is, for the 
direct communication of his ideas to receptive minds. The outcome 
of this choice was the succession of text-books widely known as Allen 
and Greenough's Latin Series, which include the Grammar previously 
referred to and editions of the authors commonly read at school. The 
preparation and progressive revision of this series occupied a large part 
of his leisure for the rest of his life. The association of the present 
writer with Mr. Greenough in revising some of these books makes it 
improper for him to characterize them. Their influence on the teaching 
of Latin, however, is matter of common knowledge, and it is also well 
known with what prodigality of intellect Mr. Greenough put into his 
text-books, in the form of notes, comments, and obiter dicta, the ripest 
fruits of his scholarship and the most brilliant of his discoveries, seldom 
taking the trouble to designate them as anything new. It is not diffi- 
cult for the well-informed reader to go through the Latin Grammar, 
for instance, and pick out sentence after sentence to show that the 
author was in possession of numerous facts and theories, any one of 
which might have served him as the text for a valuable monograph. 
Besides his editions of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, and Sallust, Mr. 
Greenough published the Satires and Epistles of Horace (1887), Livy, 
Books I and II (1891), and, in collaboration with Professor Peck, Livy, 
Books XXI and XXII (1893). 

Mr. Greenough was always intensely interested in etymology, and he 
had a rare faculty for divining the origin of words and tracing the 
growth of their meanings. It was impossible for him to operate in a 
mechanical way in these speculations. He instinctively considered the 
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word, in each case, not only in its form and its recorded significations, 
but particularly in its relations to the kind of person who used it, or 
would have been likely to use it, and to the circumstances under which 
it must have developed its several meanings. Here his historical imagi- 
nation and his profound and sympathetic knowledge of human nature 
stood him in good stead. Whenever he applied himself to an etymologi- 
cal problem, there occurred to his memory some out-of-the-way fact or 
apparently trivial experience, some chance phrase or anecdote or bit of 
folklore, which suggested a new point of view and sometimes settled the 
question instantly. Few of his etymological speculations got into print, 
but the learning and ingenuity which characterized them, and the 
uncommon vivacity of intellect which they always exhibited, may be 
judged by his notes on these matters in several volumes of the Hansard 
Studies in Classical Philology. He projected an extensive work in the 
field of Latin etymology, but this was not even begun at the time of his 
death. The elaborate Vocabularies which accompany his school editions 
of the classics, however, contain many suggestions of what he might 
have accomplished in this department of learning. In these, as in his 
syntactical investigations, he showed complete independence of judg- 
ment. He welcomed evidence, from whatever quarter it came, but he 
had none of that slavish deference for mere authority with which modern 
scholars are often, and sometimes justly, reproached. His training had 
not been such as to make him a member of any school. He acknowl- 
edged no philological orthodoxy but that of common sense and acquaint- 
ance with the facts. Of his power and originality in the analysis of 
linguistic forms an idea may be had from his essay on Some Questions 
in Latin Stem Formation, in the tenth volume of the Harvard Studies. 
Throughout his life Mr. Greenough was an active and enthusiastic 
teacher. His services in this capacity were too varied to admit of 
specification ; but one important change in American classical instruc- 
tion which may be definitely traced to him must not pass unnoticed, — 
the introduction of "reading at sight." He was the first person to 
employ this test in the examinations for admission to Harvard College, 1 
and he spared no pains to inculcate his method. His views have been 
often misunderstood and his principles misapplied, but there can be no 



1 In the Latin Grammar paper of 1871. Cf. his Latin Method, 1875. 
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doubt that his efforts availed much to freshen and vivify instruction in 
the classics. To him, extempore translation was not a headlong course 
of haphazard guessing, in neglect or defiance of forms and syntax and 
common sense ; it was a stern but gracious discipline, requiring accurate 
grammatical knowledge and unflagging vigilance. Only those who have 
heard him set forth and exemplify his method — particularly in connec- 
tion with his later views as to the order of emphasis in the sentence — 
can appreciate how original, how sound, and how humane a process he 
contemplated under the name of " reading at sight." 

Mr. Greenough was equally concerned for the education of under- 
graduates and for the development of that advanced training which it is 
the purpose of the Graduate School to provide. He was one of the 
pioneers in this latter field in America, and his interest was felt in all 
directions. He gave much advanced instruction himself, and was 
always accessible, in public and private, to the inquiries of any student 
engaged in a piece of investigation. 

The establishment of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology in 
1889 was due to Mr. Greenough. The necessary endowment was con- 
tributed, under his influence, entirely by his own Class. He became 
one of the editors, and some of the best articles in the series are from his 
pen. Thirteen volumes of the Studies attest the success of his efforts 
towards the publication of what he jocosely called "useless learning." 

In April, 1 894, the Phormio of Terence, in the original, was acted by 
students in Sanders Theatre under the auspices of the Classical Depart- 
ment. Mr. Greenough was untiring in his efforts to ensure the success 
of this production, and the University was largely indebted to him for 
the highly creditable character of the performance. 

In the establishment and organization of the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women, — now Radcliffe College, — Mr. Greenough 
took a leading part. He was the first of the College Faculty to feel 
an interest in the matter, and by personal interviews he secured the 
cooperation of his colleagues and of others, and thus gave practical 
shape to the enterprise. He was the first chairman of the Academic 
Board, and he continued to be active in the management of the institu- 
tion until the last year of his life. 

Mr. Greenough wrote verses, both English and Latin, with singular 
facility and grace, and he had a delightful fund of humor. His lighter 
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compositions were intended for his friends, — and for them alone ; 
but some of them got into print. Among these were- The Queen 
of Hearts and The Blackbirds, — clever and amusing little plays, 
intended for private performance, — and the operetta of Old King 
Cole, the music for which was written by Professor F. D. Allen. A 
fine example of his more serious verse is the Latin tribute to Professor 
Child prefixed to the Child Memorial Volume of the Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature (1897). His Hymn for Commencement 
was first sung at the Commencement dinner in 1 881, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the graduation of his Class. The letter of the Classical 
Department on the retirement of Professor Lane, printed in the Har- 
vard Graduates' Magazine for 1893-94, may stand as a specimen of 
his mastery of Latin prose. 

In June, 1900, Mr. Greenough suffered a slight cerebral hemorrhage, 
which prostrated him for a time. He soon rallied, however, and, though 
he was unable to meet his classes, the ensuing autumn found his health 
so far restored that he could take part in the composition of a book on 
English etymology and kindred topics which he had planned to prepare 
in collaboration with the present writer. This book, Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech, occupied his thoughts in the most agreeable 
manner throughout the winter and a part of the following spring. His 
wide learning, admirable memory, and intellectual keenness and sugges- 
tiveness were not at all affected, and, though he was unable, from 
physical weakness, to work long at a time, his mind was constantly busy 
with the book, and he recurred unweariedly to the composition of it. 
He was even able, despite increasing weakness, to read the proofs in the 
spring and early summer. This was his last literary work. He had 
other projects in view, but his strength failed him. A fatal disease of 
the heart made rapid progress, and on the eleventh of October, 1901, 
he died at his home in Cambridge. 

Mr. Greenough had a rare capacity for friendship, and few men have 
had so many friends. He was the most entertaining of companions, 
and the warmth and openness of his nature attached to him those whom 
the charm of his intense and vivacious personality attracted. Intellec- 
tually he had that indefinable touch which we call genius. His mind 
was at once discursive and logical. He jumped from point to point, 
from subject to subject, with an agility that often left the hearer breath- 
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less in the attempt to follow him. Yet he could always supply — to 
order — the logical stages through which his thought had passed. His 
discursiveness (of which he was quite aware) was in fact one of his 
strongest points, for it was controlled by a combination of logical keen- 
ness and historical imagination which are seldom found united. The 
rapidity of his mental processes was prodigious, — but not more remark- 
able than the slow, minute patience with which he analyzed an idea or 
a construction. His intellectual curiosity was insatiable, and he com- 
municated some part of his enthusiasm to all who came under his 
influence. He held strong opinions, — he was accustomed to say that 
"nothing steadies a man like a few good sound prejudices," — but he 
was ever ready to revise his views. Indeed, he had an almost consistent 
habit of disregarding his general theories when these seemed likely to 
work injustice to any particular person. Generous recognition of merit 
in others was one of his most marked characteristics. 

Physically strong and active, Mr. Greenough was fond of out-of-door 
life. He delighted in the woods and mountains, and spent much of his 
time in camp on the Canadian seigniory which belonged to him and his 
elder brother. Vigor and energy were essential qualities of his nature. 
It seemed impossible that he should ever grow old. 

Mr. Greenough was married on November 26, i860, to Mary Battey 
Ketchum, who died July 19, 1893. On December 21, 1895, he was 
married to Harriet Sweetser Jenks. His children are James Jay 
Greenough, born September 18, 1861, and Robert Battey Greenough, 
born November 9, 1871. 
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